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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF FAMILY RE- 
LATIONSHIPS—A REFLECTION. 

MARY WILLCOX GLENN. 

TN READING Mrs. Parsons' two articles on Marriage 
-■• and Parenthood the first impression one gets is of her 
ability to simplify the problem with which she is dealing 
by a consideration of only one set of values at a time. Mrs. 
Parsons' power both through her spoken and her written 
words of making a sharp, an almost rigid distinction, be- 
tween the several values of what one has been in the habit 
of thinking of as essential parts of the life of the family, or, 
perhaps one should say, of ignoring one set of values while 
accentuating another set, emphasizes a fact. The fact is 
that her spoken and written words seem to bear the trade- 
mark borne by much of our social theorizing. The trade- 
mark seems to guarantee that the sociological offering 
will not have suffered any modification because of subjec- 
tion to the influence of the student of psychology on the 
one hand or the practical worker on the other. 

But there are recollections that the reading of Mrs. 
Parsons' article evoke. And these recollections that come 
to me, a case worker, emphasize the fact that values are 
often not only so intangible but so dependent one on the 
other, that any effort to divorce, by fiat, one group of 
values from another, thereby setting aside arbitrarily a 
whole body of slowly accumulated sanctions and loyalties, 
would work havoc in social life. 

We were sitting recently around a table, a small group 
of persons who were keenly interested in studying some 
selected case records in order that we might see whether 
in the records, themselves, could be found an indication 
of a method of study and treatment of families suffering 
under adversity, which would go to prove that the workers 
interested in selected cases had been directed in their work 
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by some underlying motive for, or principle of, action. 
We took up for consideration the history of a man who had 
been trying to throw on the community the burden of 
supporting his family. He had shown, by his shirking 
of work and his readiness to let his family turn to charitable 
agencies for help, that he was one of a class of men who are 
quick to seize any chance that a soft-hearted community 
will give of letting heads of families slip off their yoke of 
responsibility. It was not until the last of a series of 
workers, who had tried to steady him to carry his respon- 
sibility, called on his mother, who lived in another city, 
and got from her a definite impression of his early years 
and used that knowledge as the starting point for her 
effort in behalf of the man, that an impression began to be 
made on him. He had not had much to encourage him 
in his home. His father had died when he was very young, 
and his mother had not been able to prevent his falling 
into the company of a gang of unruly boys, through whose 
influence he was induced to run away from home when he 
was still in his teens. But when the worker sat facing him 
after that interview with his mother, he who for twenty 
years had not been in communication with his boyhood 
home, and charged him with having failed to help support 
his widowed mother, she brought him to realize that he 
had headed wrong from the start. He, the man, who was 
failing to care for his own wife and children, had, as it were, 
to start all. over again by taking up, where he had left it, 
his relation with his own mother. 

It seemed a touch of genius, a deepening of the sense of 
the value of human relationship, to have grasped the fact 
that in the mind of that man there had been a something 
at work which, as it were, inhibited him from bracing him- 
self to meet the demands made on him by his wife and by 
his and her children. It was fascinating to sit and hear 
the story unfold itself. The son did visit his mother. 
She yearned to see his youngest child, his wife with the 
children did visit her later on, the man secured and held 
'work, the family moved into a better apartment, it began 
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to accumulate some household goods. There were inci- 
dents which showed that the tendency to depend on 
charity was not an easy one to conquer, but, as one listened 
to the unfolding, one got a definite impression of the grip 
that the family ideal was getting on the man, and one felt 
that he was finding that the roots of the courage to live 
do lie imbedded in the life of the family itself. There 
came with the recital a sense of the claim which parent 
has on child — not merely, which child has on parent. One 
realized, moreover, that the claim must have been apart 
of the fibre of that particular man, in spite of the irresponsi- 
bility that had characterized his drifting existence. 

A few days later I was sitting with another, a smaller, 
group to consider the problem of a woman who had brought 
disgrace on her family through her habit of drink which 
had led her to have to serve successive terms in a work- 
house. I had gone to the prison with the determination 
to do what I could to protect the woman's husband and 
children so that on her discharge she should not have again 
to be committed to such an institution. My care was to 
find if there were any possibility of holding her anywhere 
under restraint. As we sat and talked, I and those other 
women who knew her in her prison life, it became more 
and more clear to me that what we must do was not to 
restrain but — to use an old-fashioned phrase — to rescue 
her. She must be saved if the family, itself, were to be 
saved. There could be the sacrifice of no chance for her 
in order to try to protect them. They could not be divested 
of their responsibility. As long as she, socially speaking, 
was a failure, they had failed. The act of saving her, not 
of protecting them against her misdoings, became the 
essential need. This may sound fantastic, especially so 
in view of Mrs. Parsons' clear cut, incisive arguments for 
the freedom of the individual. But fantastic or not, it 
expresses a conviction. Moreover, the fact of there being 
children seemed neither to lessen nor to increase the 
husband's responsibility for the safeguarding of his wife. 

A third meeting of persons interested in considering 
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the problems of individuals comes to mind. We were 
gathered together in the office of the district of a charity 
organization society for the annual meeting of its case 
committee, when stock was being taken of the year's 
achievements. The secretary of the district had just 
reported that because of lack of employment the number 
of cases handled by the district had been twice as large as 
in other years. Those present had in mind that the recent 
discussion of cases had centred in the consideration of 
two problems — the problem of wife desertion and the 
problem of the neglect of childhood because of the ine- 
briety of parents. But in spite of the fact of the hard times, 
and in spite of the fact that there had been many instances 
of neglect and abuse on the part of one or both parents, 
the secretary could go on to say that the impression upper- 
most in her mind was the impression of the courage and 
the resourcefulness of the people she had worked with, a 
courage which came to them through their determination 
to pull themselves through somehow as members each of a 
family group. I think, in this connection, of two boys 
who belonged to the neighborhood that the secretary had 
in mind. They were fiercely determined to help their 
mother, a widow, to keep their home without any inter- 
vention from the outside. To think of their fierce deter- 
mination in terms of a contract, to think of it as reduced 
to the form of an agreement, seems to belittle their fine 
appreciation of the claim of family life. For the signed 
agreement, the contract to support the children that are 
begotten, seems to imply that if those children are to make 
provision, in turn, for their parents, it, too, should become 
a matter of social contract. And then I recall a red-haired 
Irish laborer, whom I saw dying in one of the beds of a 
city hospital. He was dying of cancer, and his sufferings 
and his homesickness were very great. But he kept a 
brave face when his wife visited him, and he wanted her 
not to know that he yearned to die at home. He and she 
had brought up children, their struggle had been a hard 
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one, but one could feel that if there had been no children, 
there would have been for them no less a real union. 

Now I would not imply that Mrs. Parsons implies that 
her scheme would not have left him and her free to be 
married in the most old-fashioned sense. But when one 
has seen men and women up against the hard conditions 
of life, when one has seen how slowly they adjust them- 
selves to restraints, when one has watched the relationship 
which has begun on a low plane of gratifications rise on to 
a high plane of mutual trust and self-denial, one fears 
to have set to one side the "stern limits," to quote Pro- 
fessor Tufts, which have been "set by reason, by authority 
and by public opinion." The real things that count are 
of slow maturing value. 

And one further recollection, one of the earliest in a long 
series of recollections of how the betrayed girl tries in the 
large city to lose her identity, so that unnoted she may give 
birth to her illegitimate child. It was in the maternity 
ward that I saw her, and it was there that she was being 
offered a chance to put her baby away and to go back 
free from stigma to the family who were in ignorance of 
her condition. The struggle of our several wills, the 
girl's, the hospital matron's, and mine, seemed not to be 
a struggle in behalf of social justice, but in behalf of a 
woman's life. What seemed to me then to count was 
that she should be straight with her own people, with 
those who were of her own kind. She did go back to her 
sister in the country, and that sister took her baby and 
knew, in taking it, that it was hers, though for a time at 
least the fact was withheld from the neighbors. 

By the recital of so simple a collection of histories no 
claim is made that they invalidate Mrs. Parsons' clever 
scheme. They merely serve to make clear that her theories 
and a case worker's handling of family and individual 
problems are likely to lie on different planes of effort. In 
fact, none of this is an answer to Mrs. Parsons. Each 
incident serves but as a commentary by a case worker who 
has seen how various, and often how deplorably contrary 
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to expectation, are the reactions of individuals to the 
efforts that are made in their behalf; one who more and 
more has come to realize, also, that the success of any 
effort in behalf of a distressed individual will depend in 
large measure on the quickening of a recognition of the 
claims of kinship and on the strengthening of the steadying 
influence of tradition. 

As I was writing these notes, I was interrupted by an 
Irish widow, who happened to be looking after my comfort: 
"My husband," she said, "used to be very nice to the 
little girl I had in to help me. I can remember he used to 
say to her 'The mark of a lady is to keep her elbows 
clean and smooth.' " In my day I have had pointed out 
to me many marks which have been said to prove the 
quality of a lady, but never before this particular one. 
The remark of the late husband of my Irish friend seemed 
to fall rather pat, into my consideration of the diversity 
of values that must be taken into consideration in making 
plans for the betterment of human relationships. 

Maey Willcox Glenn. 
New Yobk. 



